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developed into a belief in angelic hierarchies as in Judaism and Christianity. 
Samaritans hold that God has revealed himself in two great acts, creation 
and the giving of the law. In the view of most of them he created or even is 
Tohu-wa-Bohu and matter has no independent existence apart from him. 
As the Samaritans accepted only the Pentateuch as their Bible, Moses be- 
came to them the one mediator between God and man; he is even more than 
Mohammed to the Mohammedan, being almost what Christ is to the Christian. 
Similarly they gave to the law a heightened value; it is to them God's one 
expression of his will; it came forth from his essence. The dogma that 
Gerizim is the mount of God, was, in a way, forced upon them by their split 
with Judaism, but it has led them to distort the geography of the patri- 
archal narratives, and to locate the sites of Eden and of all patriarchal ex- 
periences in their immediate neighborhood. Their belief in a day of ven- 
geance and recompense is a development of the old Israelitish idea of the 
day of Yahweh, which appears as early as Amos. Under the stimulus of 
Judaism it was developed as the centuries went by, since a need was felt for 
a complete theodicy. In this development belief in a Messiah was introduced, 
though it never played a part so important as it did in Judaism. 

The concluding chapters (xiii and xiv) deal with the Samaritan sects, 
and with the language and literature of the Samaritans. Four "additional 
notes" follow an exhaustive bibliography and copious indices. Evidences 
of scholarly research is presented in numerous footnotes. 

Professor Montgomery writes in a clear, though somewhat inflexible 
style, and his book should be welcomed by laymen and student alike, to 
whom it affords easy access to a mass of information about a much neglected 
sect, whose history is nevertheless interesting and pathetic. 

George A. Barton 

Bryn Mawr College 



The Ancestry of Our English Bible. An account of the Bible 

Versions, Texts and Manuscripts. By Ira Maurice Price, 

Ph.D. Philadelphia: The Sunday School Times Co., 1907. 
Pp. xxiv+330. $1.50. 

One often desires a work which shall present in reasonable compass the 
main facts about the versions and translations of the Bible. Dr. Price's 
book supplies this need and answers questions concerning numerous points 
of interest. The list of illustrations contains many adjuncts for the under- 
standing of the text. The diagrams are of special value. Several chapters 
are worthy of particular note: (1) that on the Samaritan Bible in which 
the origin of Samaritan worship and the reason for the limitation of its canon 
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to the Pentateuch are explained; (2) the two on the Greek Bibles; most 
people are familiar in a general way with the facts about the Septuagint, 
but the rival Greek versions are almost entirely unknown; (3) the one on 
the Apocrypha, though brief, is very welcome, for few average readers of 
of the Bible are aware of the kind of literature that is preserved in the 
Apocrypha, some of which, however, is very interesting and valuable for 
the understanding of biblical problems; (4) the whole of Part II on the 
New Testament covers a field on which Bible students in our Sunday 
schools often ask questions but find no easily available material for answers, 
and (5) in Part III the history of the English versions is told in a manner 
very instructive and interesting. 

While written in a popular style and for general readers, Professor 
Price has given in this book a summary of information together with 
results of a thoroughly scientific character, and the work is a compendium 
both for instructors and students. 

A. S. Carrier 

McCoemick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, 111. 



The Book of Exodus. With Introduction and Notes. By A. H. 
McNeile. [Westminster Commentaries.] London: Methuen 
and Co., 1908. Pp. clvi + 247. 105 6d. 

The English-speaking public has waited long for a satisfactory com- 
mentary on the Book of Exodus. It is a pleasure to welcome exactly the 
kind of a commentary that was needed. It is a companion volume 
to Professor Driver's commentary on Genesis, which belongs to the 
same series. The author has contributed a long introduction, into 
which has gone much material that would otherwise have burdened 
the explanatory notes. It is arranged in eight sections, viz., (1) The 
Component Parts of the Book of Exodus; (2) Analysis; (3) The Laws 
in Exodus; (4) The Priesthood; (5) The Tabernacle; (6) The Geog- 
raphy of Exodus; (7) The Historical Value of the Book of Exodus; 
(8) The Religious Value of the Book of Exodus. The relatively small 
amount of space devoted to the treatment of the sources, 37 out of 134 
pages, evidences good judgment. Much has been written elsewhere upon 
the analysis of the Hexateuch and the characteristics of the sources, and it 
would have been a waste of space to have repeated it here. This self- 
restraint has rendered it possible to give adequate treatment to important 
questions of archaeology, history, theology, and religion. The discussion 
of the structure of the Tabernacle, for example, is an excellent piece of work, 



